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ABSTRACT 

After presenting two contrasting team teaching 
methods in the same course, students were administered a Likert-type 
questionnaire with items which were designed to ascertain student 
opinion regarding their experiences under each method. First, an 
overall comparison of effectiveness between team teaching and 
traditional teaching revealed that: 1) students perceived team 
teaching as being a more effective method than the traditional single 
teacher approach; and 2) students were able to establish rapport in a 
team teaching structure as readily as they could under the 
traditional epproach. Secondly, the extent to which the team approach 
was seen as effective depended on the organizational design of the 
team instruction. The students generally preferred a team in which 
there was a clear indication of a team leader to a team in which no 
one person was clearly identified as the leader. They thought that 
the former condition was a more well organized, cohesive sequence of 
instruction and permitted a greater degree of student- teacher 
rapport. The finding of a high correlation between the students' 
perception of their learning effectiveness and teacher-student 
rapport calls 'or further research. (CH) 
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A, The Problem 

Since the early 1960 's some educators 
have reconraended team teaching as a 
possible answer to some of our instruc- 
tional problems. Practitioners and 
researchers have conducted numerous 
team teaching experiments at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level as 
veil as at various universities and 
colleges. While much attention has 
been given to the theoretical develop- 
ment of the team teach iu; concept and 
to its possible pedagogical benefits, 
little empirical research has been 
conducted to investigate the compara- 
tive merits of differt?nt team structures 
in effectively promo t ing student learning , 

This study is a move to^^;ard rectify- 
ing this imbalance by comparing two 
team teaching models . Here students ' 
perceptions of their experiences under 
the two organizational models have 
been compared. Both models were im- 
plemented in a course entitled "The 



Utilization of Educational Media," at 
the University of Maryland during the 
Spring Semester of the 1972-/3 academic 
year. The course's description follov/s 
This course will focus on the 
practical and creative utili- 
zation of educational media. 
The course will consider such 
topics as film study, non- 
electric (non-print) educa- 
tional media, television, 
computer assisted instruct ion, 
audio media, simulation and 
gaming;;, and progra:;rncd instruc- 
tion . The theore t: ical bases 
underlying the utilization 
of educational m;'*dia will be 
examined. Selected basic 
production processes as well 
as basic opera tiorial proce- 
dures will be demonstrated 
and practiced. The student 
will have an opportunity to 
pursue an area of special 
interest through an indivi- 
dualized program. 



This study intended to contribute 
to the available literature on team 
teaching in two v;ays: first, in 
regard to tea^i teaching's overall 
effectiveness when compared to the 
traditional mode of having one teacher 
in the classroom for an entire semester 
and secondly, in regard to the compara- 
tive effectiveness of two contrasting 
organizational models of team teach- 
ing. 

B. Tlic T..iteraLuic 
The advent of Sputnik in 1957 sym- 
bolized a challenge to American edu- 
cation . Trump and Hayham' s sma 11 

volume , Focus on Chancyo ; Gui.cio to 

Be tt or Schools , was in part a re- 
sponse to that challenge. The auLliors 
made a bettor future for the schools 
look poss ibl c . They pointed out the 
need for and possibilities of flexi- 
ble scheduling, different kinds of 
facilities, learning centers, inde- 
pendent student and the accompar^y ing 



materials, variable group instruc- 
tion, and tean teaching,^ 

The focus of the present writers 
is on the structure and organization 
of team teaching efforts. For the 
purposes of this paper the following 
definition presented by Singer is 
accepted. Singer defined team teach- 
ing as: 

.,.an arrangement whereby t\;o 

or more teachers, with or v;ith*- 

out teacher aides, cooperatively 

plan, instruct and evaluate 

one or more class groups in an 

appropriate instructional 

space and given length of time, 

so as to take advantage ol: tlic 

special competencies of tho. 
2 

team members , 
Since Truinp and Bayham populari>:cd 
team teaching in the early 1960 's, 
much research on team teaching has 
been conducted. However, reviev;s 
of the literature have continu^.lly 



expressed disenchantment v;ith the 
quality of this research. In a 
scholarly analysis, Nystrand and 
Bertolac.t concluded that "Much of 
the literature .continues to be 
essays, descriptive accounts, local 
success stories, and status surveys 
Joyce concluded similarly. 

The great push, especially 
at the secondary school level, 
to persuade schools to, organize 
themselves into teachin-; teams 
and to make use of v;hat: have 
come to be cal led para pro- 
fessional or sub-professional 
operatives on the teaching 
team has not resulted in much 
solid research. .Nearly all 
of the 'research' that has 
accompanied this movement 
has been descriptive and 
subjective . . . 
Even more recently, Gallessich and 
Iscoe have concluded that '*The impact 
of team teaching is as yet unclear. 



Studies of this and other strategies 
for allocating pupils and educational 
resources have been weak in design 
and methodology/'^ 

• When compared to the often emotion- 
laden, descriptive commentary to be 
found in the literature,^ findings 
such as those of Gallesich and Iscoe 
regarding student-teacher rapport and 
involvement in team teaching settings 
offer more substantive avenues for 
research. In their study of student 
teachers who were involved in a school 
where team teaching was the accepted 
mode of instruction they found, 
••.a number of student 
teachers complained of the 
difficulty in team teaching 
in learning names, knowing 
pupils personally, and 
understanding their back- 
grounds and individual 
needs. Even though they 
worked at times with these 
pupils in small groups, '^'^ 



the responsibility for 
large numbers made develop- 
ment of close relationships 
difficult according to many 
student teachers,^ 
They also found that student teachers 
saw a "...lack of teacher-child involve- 
ment in the team setting...'* and the 
student teachers believed that team 
teaching became .subject-oriented 
at times rather than child-oriented."^ 
Along a similar vein, Odetola, Erickson, 
Bryan, and Walker in their study found 
that teacher teams in a middle school 
organization did not support "...notions 
that teacher teams under middle school 
organization enhance student identi- 
fication with their school or reduce 
feelings of powerlessness any more 
than do typical junior high school 
programs ."^ 

Thus, some researchers have suggested 
the importance of student-teacher 
rapport as an important contributing 
factor in bringing about student 



learning through team teaching. It 
was implied that the failure of team 
teaching may lay with poor rapport 
between the team and the students. 
The authors believed that. this con- 
cern needed further research. 

Furthermore, it was also apparent 
from the available research that 
team teaching structures vary con- 
siderably. For example, a team's 
organizational structure may vary 
from that of simply having a single 
teacher with an aide who is respon- 
sible largely for clerical duties 
to a more elaborate model utilizing 
the skills of several cooperating 
specialists. It is interesting to 
note that whereas there is some re- 
search on student-teacher rapport in 
team teaching the present writers 
have found nothing of significance 
in the literature which has experi- 
mentally examined the comparative 
effectiveness of various team teaching 
models in terms of student learning. 



Consequently, the follwing .ques- * 
tions were addressed in this study: 

1) Do students perceive team 
teaching as being more effective in 
briaging about student learning than 
their experience of the traditional 
classroom option of one teacher in 
the classroom for one semester? 

2) Do students find they can still 
establish rapport with their teachers 
even though there is more than one 
teacher responsible for the instruc- 
tion? 

3) Is there a perceived difference 
between the effectiveness of two con- 
trasting team teaching models as usrd 
in this study in relation to student 
learning and student-tcccher rapport? 

C, .Procodurcs 
In order to investi^^ite these qucs- 
tions two different approaches to team 
teaching were, utilized in teaching 
the same content to two groups of 
students in a course in the utilization 



of educational media at the University 
of Maryland, ^ 

The models are described below: 
Model 1 : In this approach there 
was a clear identification of the team 
leader. He was in the class at all 
times even when not directly involved 
in the instruction. His function was 
to coordinate and follow-up the instruc- 
tion of the other team members who were 
brought in when their special compe- 
tencies were deemed appropriate. 
The team leader was involved with each 
team member in the planning staye and 
was in the class during the instruc* 
tional stage. The evaluation of 
the students was cchtraliced with 
the team leader. 

Model 2 : All six members of the 
team v;ere involved in the initial 
planning stage. During Kc* imple- 
mentation of instruction only the 
persons involved in the actual act 
of Instructing were in the classroom. 
There was no one person clearly 



identified as the team leader. Each 
person was provided with the freedom 
to instruct the class as he saw fit. 
There was no overall coordination of 
what was supposed to take place in 
the classroom. Suggestions v;ere 
made by various members of the team^ 
but the suggestions were not binding 
and no one person was in the class" 
room to coordinate instruction at all 
times. The evaluation of the students 
was made separately by each instructor 
throughout the course. For grading 
purposes, the grades were collected ^ 
dnd averaged at the end of the course. 

From the questions asked in the 
preceding section the follo\';inp, 
research hypotheses were generated; 

1) Students will perceive the 
team-teaching pethod which they 
experience as being more effective 
in bringing about t^eir learning 
than the traditional single teacher 
approach which they have experienced 
in other courses. 
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2) Students will perceive that they 
are able to establish rapport iri the 
team-teaching structure as readily 

as they can under the traditional 
single teacher mode of instruction, 

3) Students will perceive the team 
organized under Model 1 more favorably 
in terms of the articulation of the* 
course topics and the general organi- 
zation of instruction. 

Of course, one problem associated 
with the complexity of experimental 
research in this area is the identi- 
fication of an adequate criterion to 
measure the "effectiveness" of the 
teaching effort in bringing about 
student learning In this resnrd, 
and with some exceptions, there is a 
glaring absence of studies v;hich have 
utilized' student observations and 
opinion as such a criterion moaKure, 
This procedure was employed in the 
present study. 

There is evidence 'available to 
suggest that students' observations 



as measures of learning effectiveness 
can be of considerable help, Whittingt 
and Lawler in working with fourth grade 
students illustrated the usefulness 
of student opinions They concluded 
"...that v;e need to listen more seri- 
ously to what children know and feel 
about us--their teachers. ^'^^ Splaine 
illustrated that high school students' 
determination of what makes an effec- 
tive teacher has a high correlation 
with v;hat the research tells us 
about effective teachers. Further, 
in his study the student obsorvd- 
tions on the characteristics of ef- 
fective teachers was highly correlated 

with similar ratings made by their 
13 

teachers. Thus, there is some 
precedence in the use of student 
opinion in assessing the effectiveness 
of teachers and teaching procedures 
and in the absence of definitive 
quantitative measures of the effec- 
tiveness of .student learning, the 
writers used the student's perceptions. 



The instrument used to collect 
student perceptions was a Likert-type 
questionnaire with items which were 
designed to ascertain student opinion 
regarding each of the three hypotheses. 
Students were required to agree or 
disagree with statements reflecting 
each of the three hypotheses. The 
students had no kno^^ledge of the 
hypotheses and the items were ran- 
domly distributed throughout the 
questionnaire. Their responses were 
recorded on a scale from very strong 
agreement to very strong disagreement 
with the item statements. The ques- 
tionnaire is given in Appendix A, 

At the end of the course the qucs 
tionnaire was verbally administered 
to three groups of students. The 
students responded independently on 
confidential answer sheets, Kodel 1 
was used with two groups of students 
of size 39 and 38. Model 2 was used 
with the third group of 22 students. 



The average profiles of each group vere 
determined in terms of maturity as mea- 
sured by age, professional experience 
as measured by educationally related 
work experience and teaching experi- 
ence, and professional education as 
measured by the number of hours of 
education courses taken by the student. 
While the profiles of each group were 
different, the authors could distin- 
guish no special characteristics 
which would identify them as different 
from the cross-section of students 
taking courses in the College of 
Education. 

D « A na 1 V s i s a nd lie s ul t s 
Table 1 shows the mean responses 
of the three groups to itens undcir 
each of the three research hypotheses 
as well as their profiles. The v;eight- 
ing of the response scale is given in 
figure !• 



Tabic 2 shows the Kruskall-V/allace 
Statistic used to test the significance 
of the difference in item responses 
weightings of the groups for each 
hypothesis. The Kruskall-Wallacc One 
Way Analysis of Variance was used 
rather than the more powerful Anova 
tests because the former test is 
based upon rankings and does not 
rely upon the assumptions of normality 
and randomness, which were not apparent 
in this study.' 

The correlations between the re- 
sponses under each hypothesis is 
given in Table 3. 

Overall, Table 1 indicates that 
the mean responses of those groups 
experiencing instruction under model 
1 (groups A and C) to the items within 
each category were not significantly 
different at the .05 level. However, 
the profiles of these groups in terms 
of maturity (age), professional ex- 
perience in, or associated with 



education, and professional education 
(hours of education courses) were dif- 
ferent. (Table 1) 

The differences between the mean 
responses of these groups and those 
of Group C, which experienced instruc- 
tion under Model 2 were, however, 
highly significant (p < .005) within 
each category. Thus the writers con- 
clude that students who underwent 
instruction, under the Model 1 team- 
teaching structure had perceptions 
concerning the effectiveness of the 
instruction, the student-teacher' 
rapport generated, and the course 
organization, ^.vhich v;ere signifi- 
cantly different from those under 
Model (p < .005). It is assumed 

therefore that the difference in per- 
ceptions can be attributed to the 
student's experiences under the 
different, models rather than group 
composition in terms of their pro- 
files since Groups A and C had similar 
perceptions but different profiles. 



It shoe Id be noted, however, that stu- 
dents under Model 2, Group B were 
younger, less experienced, and had 
less professional training in educa- 
tion. These factors may in some mea- 
sure have contributed to their percep- 
tions. 

Hypothesis rAl . When the responses 
of all students were collectively 
analyzed this hypothesis was supported 
(p < .05), There was general agreeraent 
that the team- teaching which they 
experienced was more effective in 
promoting their learning than the 
traditional single -teacher approach. 
Further analysis, however, showed 
that v;hile students in Groups A and 
C agreed with this hypothesis, those 
in Group C (Model 2) had a mean re- 
sponse which did not differ signifi- 
cantly from the position of neutrality 
or indecision (3.5) at the ,05 level 
of significance. 

Hypothesis This hypothesis 

is supported by the data at the ,005 



level of significance. The students 
did not consider that they had greater 
difficulty in es tal)lishing rapport 
with the instructional teams than 
they had experienced under a single 
teacher, Hov/ever, those who underwent 
instruction under Model 1 (Groups A 
£c C), where the instructional team 
leader was clearly identified, visible 
most of the time, and explicitly seen 
as having responsibility for the co- 
ordination of instruction and e\£^lua- 
tion of student performance, were 
significantly stronger in their sup- 
port than those under Model 2 (p < .005). 

Hypothesis ii3 . This hypothesis is 
supported by the data. Students per- 
ceived the two models as differing 
markedly in the extent^to which the 
course, as they eKperienced it, was 
coherently organized and coordinated , 
Those under Model 1 strongly agreed 
with the proposition that the course 
was better coordinated than most they 
had experienced and that it v;as well 



organized and vas not confusing. Stu- 
dents under Model 2, however, had op- 
inions to the contrary. They saw 
the course as more confused, less 
organized, and less coordinated when 
compared with other courses in their 
experience. 

Table 3 shows there were highly 
significant correlations of 0.6454 
and 0.6322 between mean responses 
to hypothesis #3 and hypothesis ;rl 
and #2 respectively (p < .005) . 
Hypothesis #1 is also significantly 
associated with Hypothesis #2, Thus, 
students who saw the course as con- 
fused, uncoordinated, and disorgan* 
ized also saw themselves as learning 
less effectively and developing less 
student-teacher rapport under the 
team teaching model they experienced 
tlian under a traditional, single 
teacher mode. Those who viewed the 
course organization favorably in 
terms of their past experience felt 



they had learned more effectively 
under the team-teaching model, and 
saw no introduction of greater 
problems of student-teacher rapport, 

D, Conclusions 
1, Within the context of this study, 
team teaching was perceived by students 
as being at least as effective in pro*- 
motlng their learning as the single 
teacher approach. This was true re- 
gardless of the organizational struc- 
ture of the team. However, the ex- 
tent to which the team approach was 
seen as more effective was dependent 
upon the organizational design of 
the team instruction, 

' 2. Students strongly preferred a 
team under the explicit and recog- 
nizable control and direction of a 
single team leader. Student-teacher 
rapport was significantly high in 
such an instructional mode and stu- 
dents perceived themselves as learn- 
ing more effectively. 



3. Where the team members were 
clearly responsible to a single leader 
who directed their activlcies individ- 
ually and coordinated them collectively/ 
students perceived a well organized, 
cohesive sequence of instruction, 

4. While the data indicates that 
either model was no less conducive in 
the development of student-teacher 
rapport than the single-teacher mode, 
it does indicate that vith a single 
leader closely coordinating the team's 
activities, continually present, and 
having overall evaluative responsibil- 
ity, there is a greater degree of 
rapport than without the cont-inuous 
presence of a single team leader, 

5. The high correlation between 
the students' perception of their 
learning effectiveness and teacher- 
student rapport cannot be disregarded* 
Further research needs to be done here. 
HOTever, the authors tentatively fur- 
ther hypothesize that student-teacher 
rapport may be a fundamental ingredient 



in the total learning process and that 
without rapport learning effectiveness 
is to varying degrees hindered , 

E, Implications for Fuvth^er Study. 
The issues examined in this paper 
need to be studied further. The find- 
ings may be different at another in- 
stitution, with another population, 
and with another teaching team. ^Mso, 
the instrument used in this study has 
not been validated over tirae, IIov?- 
ever, the researchers took advantage 
of an. unusual opportunity to examine 
the effectiveness of two contrasting 
team teaching models in the same course 
in the same semester. The time nec- 
essary to validate the instrument v/as 
absent. Even \7ith such limitations, 
the writers believe that the conclu- 
sions reached above can lead to im- 
proved practice and do provide the 
researcher and practitioner alike 
with a model for further research. 
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Appendix A 

I have learned more in this course 
than in most other courses I have 
taken at this University. 
I did not develop a close relation- 
ship with any teacher in this class, 
I developed a closer relationship 
with at least one teacher in this 
course than I did in most of my 
other courses in this University. 
Having different teachers come in 
to teach the are^a they specialize 
in aided me in my learning. 
This course was 'better coordinated 
than most other courses I have had 
at this University. 
I developed as much rapport in this 
class v/ith at least one teacher as 
I have in other courses I have 
had at this University, 
The learning experiences in this 
class were more meaningful to no. 
than for most other courses I have 
had at this University. 



, In other courses, with just one 
teacher, I have learned just as 
v;ell , 

, I do not think the classroom climate 
was as comfortable with the team 
approach as it has been vyith just 
a single teacher as I have had in 
other courses. 

Specialists are needed in this 
course and a single teacher is 
just not as effective in bringing 
about learning. 

The cipproaches in this class were 
varied and stimulated rny learning. 
I alv/iiys knew who to approach with 
any problems or questions that I 
had. 

The course was confused and disor- 
ganized, 

I found at least one teacher in 
this class who was considerate of 
my problems. 

The class developed a sense of co- 
hesion and mutual rapport. 
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